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and not with the beat. This part is also frequently written in doable stops, that 
is in two parts. Few beginners can play double stops in tune. It is well to let 
some of the players take the upper notes, while others take the lower. This will 
give the same harmony with purer intonation. 

When many voices or many instruments unite in harmonic expression the 
effect thus produced creates a certain tone structure which is as definite in 
its proportions — though more diffused in outline — as is a building of stone. 
When a certain portion of the chorus or orchestra unduly asserts itself these 
proportions are disturbed and disarranged, thereby causing an unpleasant aural 
sensation, just as a poorly proportioned house would cause an unpleasant ocular 
sensation. This is one of the things against which a conductor must guard. 
In other words he must preserve a correct balance. Possibly the most persistent 
and violent disturbers of the peace of your harmonic structure are the brasses. 
They like nothing better than to blow their heads off in a pianissimo passage. 
They feel that at such a time they can best be heard. 

One could easily write a book of instructions and not exhaust the subject, 
but I promised to make this a short paper. Let me add this final word. Select 
music which is simple enough to perform and yet increasing in difficulty to 
keep the players spurred. Let it also be appealing in rhythm and melody. 
Always keep up a high degree of enthusiasm. Give the children occasional 
opportunities to play in public. Remember their parents and friends will con- 
sider their modest efforts sweeter than that of heaven's finest symphony orchestra. 
Above all things keep on the best of terms with your boys and girls. They must, 
of course, recognize your authority over them, but they should also feel that 
you are their friend. If you will follow these for instructions take my assurance 
that you will find a pleasure that few things can equal. 



WAR SONGS IN THE SCHOOLS 

(Editor's Note: The phenomenal success of Camp sinE:ing has lead many of our 
supervisors to introduce some of the camp songs into the school room. Lest It be that 
that this means using only the latest popular songs, the following quotations from a 
bulletin issued by the Commission on Training Camp Activities (the organization 
which has directed singing in the camps and in the short-lived Student Army Training 
Corps units in the Universities and Colleges) are printed for their illuminating sug- 
gestions on this i>oint. — ^p. W. D.) 

Wak Department. 
SINGING IN THE S. A. T. C. 
Bulletin No. 2. November 10, 1918. 
From : The Commission on Training Camp Activities : 
Department of Camp Music. 
To : Instructors in Mass Singing in Units of the S. A. T. C. 
Subject: Details concerning Mass Singing. 
Mass Singing the Most Important Musical Activity in 8. A. T. C. 
Many types of musical activities are possible with the S. A. T. C. units and 
we shall in a later bulletin describe some of the plans already under way in 
various institutions. These include glee clubs, and other special vocal groups 
(all of which are frequently given the military title of "singing squads"), 
bands, orchestras, and other instrumental groups, and the use of these and other 
features in musical entertainments. This Bulletin, however, will continue the 
presentation of the subject of Mass Singing begun in our issue of a month ago, 
and will enter into concrete details regarding methods and material. Mass 
Singing is our most important musical activity because it alone involves partici- 
pation by all students. It is to be considered primarily not from the musical 
point of view, which emphasizes a beautiful art product, but from the military 
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or general educational point of view which emphasizes the disciplinary, charac- 
ter-forming, effect upon the men. Mass singing in the S. A. T. 0. therefore 
attains its aims in proportion to its reaching and influencing the entire student 
body. (In amplification of this guiding idea, consult Bulletin No. 1.) 

Shall We Use Just What Is Used in Army Camps f 
If we are to duplicate in the S. A. T. C. the singing activities of the regular 
army camps, our procedure would be fairly evident because they are now well 
determined. But our students present several points of difference which cannot 
be disregarded. (1) They are more uniformly educated: — the regular army 
includes the highly educated and the illiterate; the S. A. T. C. are all high 
school (collegiate section) or at least grade school graduates (vocational section). 
(2) They are with us for a specified length of time; the army men may be with 
a song leader only a few weeks before being transferred ; the S. A. T. C. remain 
for periods of two or three months and multiples thereof. (3) They are, both 
because of previous training and because they are usually, voluntarily, in the 
S. A. T. C, seeking greater education, seeking to become leaders through their 
education; the army men are, whether enlisted or drafted, primarily interested 
in the fighting aspect of the war ; many if not most of the S. A. T. C. men will 
find their work in the reconstruction activities. 

From these three types of differences we may expect (1) a more uniform 
and higher understanding and appreciation; (2) an ability to master and 
enjoy music which demands more sustained interest and attention; (3) a willing- 
ness to consider a more serious and permanent type of music. 

What Can We Carry Over from Camp Singing f 
Before we attempt to make concrete application of these differences let us 
see what similarities there are. One of the joys that the Commission Song Lead- 
ers have found in the Camp work has been the genuineness and reality of it. 
No artificial restraints or conventionalities have kept the soldiers from express- 
ing in unmistakable terms just what their likes and dislikes are. Prom this we 
must learn that, whoever the singers, the material to be effective must appeal 
to them. However, rigorous discipline may be — and a singing period must be 
an orderely, controlled period — successful singing depends not on external disci- 
pline but upon intrinsic interest. This does not mean that all our music must 
be of the catchy variety which makes its appeal at first hearing, although we 
certainly need some of this kind. We shall not fail to remember that some 
music, which eventually will grip the men more deeply than any popular song, 
makes its way to the affections only through time and repeated singing. But 
we may well gain from the experiences of camp singing the idea that the great 
mass of our young men are reached by the "peppy", snappy, catchy and senti- 
mental songs of the Broadway Musical comedy type. They are the up-to-date 
temporary expression of the American people and as such have a value in our 
S. A. T. C. work. They are, however, the begiiming material, not the end toward 
which we shall move. 

What Shall We Use Besides Popular Songs f 

Let us not suppose that the Camp Song Leaders have intended to stop with 
popular songs. An. examination of the Commission Song Books (copies of which 
will soon be in your hands) will disclose the ideals which the Commission cher- 
ishes for singing in army camps. While popular songs occupy a large place — 
(between 25 per cent and 33% per cent) — there are many standard patriotic 
songs of our own country, (16% per cent), standard folk and national songs 
(25 per cent), hymns (16% per cent) and other miscellaneous songs (10 per 
cent). Here are sounded with worthy music, sincere expressions of the great 
fundamental emotions — ^love of country, flag, honor, freedom, home, and dear 
ones. With plenty of fun and frivolity there are notes of faith, courage, hope, 
and religion. Play and work are alike honored. 
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Can the 8. A. T. C. Singing Mark an Advance? 

This song book sets a good standard. Can we do anything better? Possi- 
bly not. (1) "We can, however, keep closer to the scheme indicated in the book 
than many of the Commission Song Leaders have been able or have thought it 
desirable to do on account of the class of men and the short period. The usual 
song sheet, such as that sent out for temporary use in the S. A. T. C, contains 
a larger proportion of popular songs than is needed in our work. (2) Then we 
can do more with complete songs — ^verses and choruses — ^than the usual song 
sheet with its "chorus only" idea suggests. Frequently, it is true, about all 
that is worthy in a song is found in the chorus, but there are more exceptions 
than usage suggests. The verse parts of "Home Fires," "Long Trail," "Joan 
of Arc," "Last Long Mile," "Long Boy" and "When the Great Red Dawn" 
are quite as valuable as their choruses. (3) "We can stress folk songs and the 
more melodious simple art songs. It needs only a trial to demonstrate that col- 
lege students care for "Old Black Joe," "Out on the Deep," "Annie Laurie," 
"Swing Low Sweet Chariot," the "Netherland Prayer of Thanksgiving," "Vol- 
ga Boat Song," " Funiculi-Funicula, " and the like. (4) Something more may 
well be done in capitalizing the natural love of harmony, of part-singing, of 
"barber-shop chords". "Sweet Adeline" has been worked on in the camps 
with great delight until great groups of men sing it with fine effects in three 
and four parts. Many of the old college songs, folk songs, and especially many 
of the negro spirituals with their combination of religious fervor and humor 
such as "Shout all over God's Heaven" are susceptible of the same treatment. 
Singing of this type requires a sustained effort and a uniformity of seating 
arrangements and attendance that are very helpful in all the other singing. 
(5) Finally we may expect to work out adeptations or simple, largely unison, 
versions of the great solos and choruses. After they have learned them, and 
to a larger extent during the learning, provided it is intermingled with lighter 
material, students will enjoy such stirring numbers as "The Soldiers' Chorus" 
from Gounod's "Faust," "Land of Hope and Glory," arranged from Elgar's 
"Pomp and Circumstance March" No. 1, BuUard's "Sword of Ferrara," and 
"Stein Song," Pinsuti's "Bedouin Love Song," Donnizetti's "0 Italia Be- 
loved," Sullivan's "Lost Chord" and Beethoven's "The Heavens Resound." 
Many Opportunities for Experimenting. 

All of the above suggestions are for the purpose of stimulating thought 
rather than laying down definite lines of programs. The leader in each unit 
must study his individual group and plan his work to meet its needs. In general 
the song book and such additional work as that outlined should be kept in view 
in order that there be some common stock of material which may be sung when 
men from different units come together here or abroad. But the local leader 
must decide what and how many of each type of material he will present. One 
rule may, however safely be given. He must keep the interest, yes, the enthu- 
siasm of his group. He may be anxious to use only the finest type of music 
but if his singers (or "shouters") are not yet ready for it, he must bide his 
time. Let him give as high type of material as he can "get across" at all times, 
but let him see always that it "gets across". "Until the best appeals, the next 
best must be given — and so on until connection with the men is established. 



FOR USE IN YOUR LOCAL PAPER 

(Editor's Note. — During last year's issues we advocated your trying to get 
your local papers to publish from time to time interesting notices and articles 
about music. Here are a number of such articles which are used by Canadian 
papers thru the assistance of their Bureau for the Advancement of Music. You 
are welcome to the use of them. — ^p. w. d.) 

JERRY'S REMARK 

I have never seen a girl brought to the police station who had the proper home 
influences. Girls who are at home with their music and boys who sing in the parish 
choir don't land in the hands of the police." That is the testimony of the head of a city 



